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Domestic With the domestic legislation of this Parliament we must deal
legisla- summarily. The Burials Act (1880) removed a grievance of
11011 Nonconformists, by permitting them to bury their dead in parish
churchyards with religious forms selected by themselves, or without
any at all. The Ground Game Act (1880), popularly known as the
" Hares and Rabbits Act," allowed tenant-farmers to protect their
crops from " vermin " and to share the sport of their landlords.
The Agricultural Holdings Act (1883) strengthened the Act of 1875,
by making compensation for improvements compulsory instead
of permissive. More important was the Employers Liability Act
(1880), which gave the workman a legal right to compensation from
his-employer for injury sustained m the course of his employment
through negligent management. The Bankruptcy Act, passed by
Mr. Chamberlain in 1883, was a bold assumption of responsibility
on the part of a State Department. Its effect was to transfer the
control over insolvent estates from the Court of Bankruptcy to the
Board of Trade and its Official Receivers. Less successful was the
Electric Lighting Act of 1882, passed by the same energetic adminis-
trator. The intention of the Act was to encourage municipal enter-
prise in the provision of electric light; the result was to place serious
obstacles in the path of private enterprise, and to keep Great Britain
twenty years behind any other civilized country in regard to the
commercial development of electricity. So disastrous was the Act
that in 1888 Parliament thought it well to amend it, and to give
rather more encouragement to private enterprise. But a powerful
obstructive weapon still remained in the hands of the municipalities.
By obtaining a Provisional Order they could block private competi-
tion, and yet do nothing themselves. That gas-owning Corporations
should have sought to postpone the advent of a powerful competitor
was natural, but this episode is an apt illustration of the evil that
frequently arises from well-intentioned legislation. A useful Act
was passed in 1883 to diminish corrupt practices at elections; and
in 1884 the Government reopened the whole question of parliamentary
reform.
Parlia-          During the previous decade repeated attempts had been made,
mentary notably by Mr. George Trevelyan, to assimilate the county franchise
to that established in boroughs by the Act of 1867. From 1872 to
1879 an annual motion was defeated by considerable majorities.
But in 1884 the Government, of which Trevelyan was now a
member, made themselves responsible for the Bill. It passed
through the House of Commons, but the Lords, on the motion of
Lord Cairns, declined to assent to " a fundamental change in the
electoral body" until they had before them the details of the
promised scheme for the redistribution of seats. The action of the
Lords aroused a violent agitation in the country and bitter attacks
were made upon the Second Chamber. Their action had logic and